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General Meeting—Tuesday 1 August at 6.30 p.m. 
Itis a members night accompanied by a casserole tea. Arrive at 6.30 p.m. The meeting starts at 8.00 p.m. 


Speaker: Leigh Dennis, Coastal Adaptation Program Manager, Environment & Waste Services, 

City of Greater Geelong. 

Topic: Leigh will be speaking about Our Coast program, working with communities to adapt to sea level rise. 
The presentation will cover the locations of concern, what the impacts will be and what can be done. 


Speaker: Craig Morley, GFNC Bird Group Convener 
Topic: Craig s talk, Painting a picture — a local patch, 1979-2016, will focus on his long-term bird observations 
from the Eastern Park area. 


General Meeting—Tuesday 5 September at 8.00 p.m. 

Speaker: Dr Jack Pascoe, Conservation Ecology Centre, Cape Otway 

Topic: Projects that the Conservation Ecology Centre are conducting, including Koala ecology, Otway 
Conservation Dogs (Quoll Surveys), Leafy Greenhood Orchids, The Otway Ark—Landscape Scale Native Species 
Recovery Program and upcoming research projects on critical weight range mammal abundance and predator 
abundance. 


In the last month we have welcomed to the club... 


Jane Morrow, Ocean Grove; Edward Little, Geelong; Justin Pegg, East Geelong; 
Roma Edwards, Jan Juc; Kate Hope, Geelong 


We wish them a long and happy association. 


GFNC is on Facebook 


www.facebook.com/groups/GeelongFNCGroup/ 


A private online discussion group by invitation for members to share observations and other information 


www.facebook.com/geelongfnc 


The GFNC ‘official’ Facebook Community Page (public) where forthcoming events are promoted 


b, 


Geelong Field Naturalists Club (Di..- 


GFNC website Observations 
www.gfnc.org.au 


Visit the GFNC website to submit your observations or . . Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, 
photos, keep up to date with forthcoming events, read invertebrate etc.) can be submitted to the GFNC website 


interesting articles and much more... (go to the Observations tab) or 
emailed to the GFNC email address 
so that they can be incorporated onto the site. 


Email address: info@gfnc.org.au 


The photo on the front cover, by Lorraine Phelan, shows a small yellow fungus (ascomycete), Neobarya agaricola, 
which is parasitic on agarics. The photo was taken at Anglesea, July 2017. 


The photo on the back cover, by David Tytherleigh, is a female Rose Robin, seen at Wensleydale, July 2017. 


Mailing roster 
August: Diana Primrose 
September: Jan Venters 





President's report 


While there is still one more month to springtime, the cold 
weather has not stopped us getting active and enjoying 
the natural sights of the local environment. 


In July, | attended a few activities, each of which 
revealed an attribute of what it is to be a field naturalist. 


The first was an event organised by Jenny Possingham 
as part of the Geelong Botanic Gardens school program. 
It was designed for us to learn about bugs in the 
environment and how to foster suitable habitat in our 
gardens. My grandchildren, Henry and Archie, 
accompanied me, with the former declaring on arrival to 
all that he was a snail expert. He was establishing his 
credentials so that staff could refer to him in case a snail 
query arose, and to remove any confusion that his mask 
and Spider-Man appearance would suggest his interest 
lay elsewhere. On following up the reason for this 
proclamation, Henry stated that he had found where 
snails lived in his back garden. He had held them in his 
hands, inspected their slimy underside and tested their 
shell strength by impact force. | was left in no doubt he 
had demonstrated a very inquiring mind worthy of his 
status as an expert! It also reminded me that all GFNC 
members could justify an 'expert status' when compared 
to the general population, as members take the time to 
explore their surroundings and seek to understand more 
about the flora and fauna. 


The second activity was the wader count at Avalon/ 
Snake Island coordinated by Maarten Hulzebosch. 
Unfortunately, he could not attend on the day. | picked up 
the check sheets and received other instruction about the 
survey. Over coffee, we had wide ranging discussions on 
natural history issues and | learnt of Maarten’s interest in 
molluscs, particularly the lesser known freshwater 
species. He has a beautiful and extensive collection of 
their shells which he had gathered from the river and lake 
systems of Victoria over many years. Certain species 
were localised to very small sections of a river or part of 
waterways. All shell specimens are catalogued with 
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Rod Lowther 


species name and key information about the animal’s 
physical dimensions and preferred habitat requirement. 
It was clear that Maarten adopts a very systematic 
approach to examining the order of things and identifying 
where and why differences exist between species. This 
thoroughness seems a great attribute in a field naturalist. 


The third activity was a drive to Timboon with Craig 
Jones to visit the Yarro Waetch bushland. This type of 
habitat would have been widespread pre-European 
times, but is now only one of a few isolated patches 
dispersed between productive dairy farm land. We were 
met on site by Shirley Duffield, Secretary of Timboon 
Co-operative, the organisation which manages the 
environmental values of the bushland on behalf of the 
owners. The GFNC has a minor share ownership in the 
Co-operative. Shirley, who is in her mid 80s, showed us 
around the 28 hectare property. It is quite rugged in 
places and has a thick understory of ferns in some areas 
and, in general, is quite difficult to navigate. She pointed 
out key areas of concern with invasive weeds and other 
issues the Co-operative had to deal with in ensuring the 
long-term health of this habitat. | admired her physical 
and mental energy, demonstrated by her determination 
to address conservation issues and her unease about 
the status quo. Persistence, passion, and dedication 
came to mind when we walked with her! 


| hope you enjoy reading the excursion and survey 
reports in this issue of the Geelong Naturalist and | very 
much look forward to seeing you at one of the many 
activities we have planned over the next month. Please 
enjoy getting involved with nature in the busy spring 
period fast approaching. 


PS: For the record, Archie is more interested in reptiles 
having recently read a book on the subject. His favourite 
species is the Death Adder which is very consistent and 
aligned with the Darth Vader image and cloak he is often 
seen wearing. 
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Out and about: Cockatoos then and now 


Cockatoos are long-lived birds. They need tree hollows 
for nesting and often have specialised food preferences. 
They have been favoured as cage birds, particularly 
those with the ability to 'talk'. Attractive birds, they have 
been sought overseas where they can demand high 
prices, so wild birds have been smuggled out of the 
country, sometimes under horrific conditions. Early 
settlers killed them for food. At times some species have 
been declared agricultural pests. One would imagine 
they might have decreased in numbers through loss of 
habitat, but locally they seem to have increased, with 
perhaps one exception. 


Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 

This is the largest local cockatoo species, often heard 
before it is seen. Belcher (1914) did not regard it as 
common. His friend, Mr Mulder of Highton, who was also 
a taxidermist, said that they were 'not nice birds to skin, 
having a smell like half-rotten seaweed’ and ‘they boiled 
tough and were indifferent eating'. They were also hard 
to shoot unless hit in the head. 


Over the past century there has been a gradual build-up 
in numbers regularly visiting Geelong. Large flocks come 
to the urban areas in winter. In 2000 John Bottomley 
analysed changes in the distribution of the birds since the 
early 1990s. Before 1993 records in the Geelong region 
were concentrated on birds dispersing out of the Otway 
Ranges as far north as Geelong and east to Torquay. 
After 1993, when we have the Geelong Bird Reports to 
refer to, the number of records dramatically increases 
and includes the Bellarine Peninsula and many areas to 
the north of Geelong. Bottomley found that the birds 
moved into the Bellarine Peninsula in two waves in 
1993-1996 and 1997-2000, and that the large winter 
flocks in the Otway Ranges had disappeared. The trigger 
for the changes in behaviour, he believed, was probably 
a shortage of food in traditional wintering ranges, 
particularly in the Otways where they fed on green pine 
seeds and moth larvae in wattles. Extensive logging in 
pine plantations there since 1990 may have caused 
flocks to move into the Bellarine Peninsula for winter 
food. Before the pines the birds were dependent on 
native food. They have been seen locally feeding on both 
banksia and hakeas. They still frequent Eastern Park, 
where a flock of 16 was seen in 1912. The attraction was 
probably the pine trees. This year Yellow-tailed 
Black-Cockatoos have been very common and numerous 
in all parts of Geelong. On 26 May 100 were seen at 
Lower Stony Creek Reservoir, travelling south in the late 
afternoon. On 29 May 70 were seen at Waurn Ponds, 
flying west early in the morning. On 15 May 50 were 
seen at Highton, flying west-southwest. Where they 
roost is unclear. Bottomley assumed one roost was 
somewhere west or southwest of Waurn Ponds. One 
spring-summer roost site was located in the Ocean 
Grove Nature Reserve in 1998 and 1999. 


There are very few breeding records for the Geelong 
region, considering the number of birds seen and the 
increased awareness of observers. Begging juveniles 
give loud and recognisable calls and beg for up to a year 
after fledging. The increase from four to 16 records in the 
11 years since 2000 is only slightly encouraging. 
Breeding records for the latter period now include the 
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Bellarine Peninsula, Lara, Queens Park and Eastern 
Park, but all records are based on the cries of begging 
young and do not indicate nesting sites. Yellow-tailed 
Black-Cockatoos have a long breeding season, which 
varies throughout their range. Both sexes construct the 
nest, which is a large tree hollow, lined with wood chips. 
The female alone incubates the eggs, while the male 
supplies her with food. Usually only one chick survives. 


Gang-gang Cockatoo 

Although Belcher wrote that a nest with eggs of these 
birds was reported to have been found in Eastern Park in 
1913, it was not verified. For many years it was not 
known where our local Gang-gangs nested. It was 
assumed to be somewhere in the Otways, from which 
they came to Geelong for winter. Now we have just a few 
breeding records. In February 2004 at Mt Duneed a pair 
fed one fledged young; in March 2005 at Maroon two 
adults fed hawthorn berries to fledged young; in April 
2007 one immature female was being fed by a pair of 
adults at Deakin University. Trevor Pescott saw two 
copulating in the Otways in November 2011. In January 
2015 two families of 2 males, 2 females and 3 immatures 
were seen on the Currawong Falls Track at Distillery 
Creek. Both male and female incubate, the female by 
night, for 25-30 days. The young leave the nest at about 
10 weeks, then accompany the adults for 4-6 weeks 
more. 


Belcher wrote: 'Not in every year, but at irregular 
periods, bands of Gang-gangs work eastward in the 
autumn, and come right out of the forest onto the open 
country about Geelong and even into the town'. Now at 
least some are present all year. Some years (2005 for 
example) there are exceptionally large flocks. They feed 
on eucalypt seeds, berries, wood-boring insects, even 
spitfires (sawfly larvae). They can damage fruit crops. 
But they are attractive birds, readily distinguished by their 
creaking call. Singles and small flocks are regularly 
recorded in town from early February onwards. 


Galah 

Galahs are fun birds, displaying joie de vivre, yet they 
have been subject to permits to poison by farmers of 
grain crops. Their numbers may have been boosted 
locally by survivors of a bird shoot near Anakie in 1958. 
They were rare before that and Belcher thought that the 
single birds he saw were all cage escapees. Galahs are 
now common, breeding and resident. They are not 
always seen in great numbers, but widespread, although 
not usually an Otway forest bird. 


Long-billed Corella 

Belcher only wrote of one species of corella, the 
Long-billed, and stated '| have never met with the bird in 
a state of nature in this district, but Mr. Mulder assures 
me that he has seen large flocks of them in Bambra, and 
that they have a chuckling call'. In 1982 Trevor Pescott 
recognised two areas favoured by this species: south 
and west of Winchelsea, and Staughton Vale, where the 
flocks were smaller. Today we may see large flocks flying 
over the city or even feeding on the ground. In the 1990s 
a noisy flock used to regularly fly in from the west at dusk 


and settle for the night in the red gums along the Barwon 
at Pollocksford. The flock had increased steadily over 14 
years. In 2010 John Newman saw 200 digging up tubers 
in Scenic Road, Highton, and then roosting in trees. In 
May 2010 350 were seen at Anakie feeding in a paddock 
with more than 90 Sulphur-crested Cockatoos. They 
frequently feed together, and both species are disliked 
by farmers because they feed on the ripening seed 
heads of many grain crops. 


Little Corella 

While not as frequently observed as Long-billed 
Corellas, this species is recorded year round. The 
largest flocks used to be recorded in the Werribee plains 
and surrounds. There are few breeding records. Back in 
1982, the only Geelong record was of a flock of 50 at 
Wooloomanata in July 1962, which stayed until March 
1963. In 2010 15 birds were recorded at the Breamlea 
saltmarsh, an unusual habitat. We now have local 
breeding records, from Murgheboluc and Winchelsea. A 
flock of 100 was seen in River Red Gums at Balyang 
Sanctuary in the late afternoon in March 2011, and 450 
at Ocean Grove in December 2016. This flock came in at 
dusk to roost at Blue Waters Lake, and 35 were feeding 
on nectar from a Silky Oak during the day. Little Corellas 
have come south to stay. 


Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 

Both Belcher and Pescott wrote that these birds 
generally avoided the areas south and east of the city. 
Today they are common, breeding and resident, 
including in Torquay, where flocks of 100 are not 
unknown. They have also been recorded from the 
Bellarine Peninsula—Portarlington, Leopold, the Ocean 
Grove Nature Reserve. They were recorded breeding at 
the You Yangs in 2003 and 2011, at Wensleydale in 
2005, at Balyang Sanctuary in 2006 and 2011, and in the 
Brisbane Ranges in 2010. There used to be regular 
reports of flocks in the Geelong suburbs, and the 
Balyang colony appeared established. 


But here is a strange thing. There have been no GFNC 
records since June 2015, when 12 were recorded at 
Bacchus Marsh. The last observation of a large flock 
was on 23 March 2013, when 50 birds were seen 
somersaulting on power lines at Jan Juc. There were no 
observations at all in 2014 and few in 2012, even on mid 
-week bird excursions. You would think we were being 
overrun with Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoos and 
Gang-gangs, judging by the number of records on our 
observations web page. So | have a question. Do we just 
not notice these white birds, or are there really fewer 
about? | think they still feed on the ground in the 
Frederick Moreton Reserve and probably roost at 
Balyang. 


The noisy seasonal cockatoos are not the only ones that 
should be recorded, and a single bird where there used 
to be many is worth noting. 


Cockatiel 

Single birds turn up regularly and are assumed to be 
cage escapees. The Cockatiel has always been 
regarded as a bird of north of the divide, yet Belcher 
reported that Mr Mulder once saw a flock near 
Birregurra, and a Mr Legge had seen several on the road 
to Torquay. In the 1960s they were seen at the Dog 
Rocks and the You Yangs, where nearby in 1961 they 
were actually seen breeding.in a hollow in a tall dead 
tree. 


Major Mitchell's Cockatoo 

A real vagrant. There were reports from 1958 of several 
birds, including one nesting beside the Moorabool River 
east of Bannockburn, and four raised there in 1961; also 
of one bird feeding by the road in February 1976. In 
1993 one was observed feeding with Sulphur-crested 
Cockatoos at Balyang Sanctuary. There have been no 
recent records. 


From what | read it takes a lot of time, attention and 
money to keep a pet cockatoo. Today they must be cage 
bred and have sufficient space to fly. They often need 
toys to avoid boredom. Gang-gangs can take to feather 
plucking in captivity. A Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo can 
cost as much as $3000, Galahs $100 ‘tamed and 
talking’, Sulphur-crested between $550 and $600. Major 
Mitchell's Cockatoos are smart and social one-person 
birds that bond strongly with their owners. They require a 
lot of socialisation and interaction with owners for their 
emotional health; think of this as replicating the ‘flock’ 
experience cockatoos need in the wild. They may live 75 
years in captivity. Because cockatoos generally live 
longer lives as caged birds, problems can arise on the 
death of an owner. 
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Butterfly report 


Valda Dedman 


The only butterfly seen was a solitary Cabbage White at the beginning of July at Highton. They will probably 
reappear towards the end of August. For the moment they are tucked up in their green or grey-brown cocoons which 
are attached by the cremaster and a central girdle to fences or trees close to the larval food plants. Perhaps there are 


some in your garden. 
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Bureau of Meteorology Training Centre excursion report 
19 July 2017 
Leaders: Rod Lowther and Bernie Lingham 


Lynne Clarke 


Rain was falling as two vehicles of GFNC members drew _ touching a steel pole each time they moved near it to 
into the BOM (Bureau of Meteorology) training centre at dissipate any charge. The whole area was also sprayed 


Broadmeadows. This site meets the specialist training with a fog of water. When filled sufficiently to carry the 
needs of the Bureau, and provides training to defence, instrument, the balloon was carried out to the centre of a 
aviation and other external personnel, including grassy area where it was released. 


overseas students. 


Here we were met by Luc De Pauw, Trainer 
Meteorological Observations. To a comment from our 
group that there was ‘a bit of weather about. Seems 
appropriate’, Luc replied ‘Yes. We like this stuff much 
better than blue-sky days.’ He introduced us to the 
complex, and in due course took us outside to view the 
various weather recording instruments set in open grass. 
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Bureau staff prepare the weather balloon for launch. 
Photo: Lynne Clarke 


It rapidly ascended at a rate of 300 m per minute, driven 
in a south easterly direction by the wind. Information 

- was transmitted every two seconds, giving data every 10 
Luc De Pauw explaining a weather station. Photo: Barry Lingham metres in altitude. Before long it disappeared into the low 
cloud. 





Anemometers measured wind speed, wet and dry bulb 
thermometers measured humidity and barometers 
measured air pressure. Other measurements included 
evaporation rate, soil temperature and solar light 
intensity. Most of them were of excellent, though ancient, 
design. These have recently been superseded by 
computerised versions, which are both more accurate 
and less labour intensive. Many hundreds of thousands 
of observations from instruments like these have been 
collected by the Bureau every day over many years. 





Once a week a weather balloon is released from this 
site. We were fortunate enough to observe a launch. 

We were shown the radiosonde, a small attached 
instrument, the 'business end' that collects and transmits 
the data. The radiosonde consisted of a GPS receiver, 
radio transmitter and probes to measure temperature, 
humidity and air pressure. Air speed and direction were 
calculated from the GPS location data. 





The hydrogen that fills the balloon is very volatile, so 
extreme care is taken in handling it. The Bureau staff The weather balloon is released. Photo: Lynne Clarke 
involved in its launch were all clothed with dense cotton 

coats to reduce build-up of static charge and goggles for 

eye protection. We had to stand a respectful distance 

away. Two trainees attended to the balloon as it filled, 
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Back in the building, we followed its readings on the 
computer. We observed how the temperature dropped 
fairly uniformly as it rose, except when a small inversion 
was encountered, and later when it entered the 
troposphere, at altitude of about 12 kilometres. Here, our 
instructor, now Ken Barker, was sorry that on this 
particular day the instrument was not recording humidity. 
‘We’ve got a crook instrument today,’ he said. ‘We get all 
the duds here. Not a bad thing as the trainees must learn 
how to deal with every problem. They learn nothing if 
everything is perfect.’ Around 15 trainees were being 
prepared for winter in Antarctica. 


We were able to see readings from the previous launch, 
which indicated the lack of humidity, and therefore 
oxygen, at the outer edge of our atmosphere. At the 
troposphere, humidity reduces to almost zero. Beyond 
the troposphere, the balloon would burst and fall, 
probably into the ocean off Gippsland. 


After lunch, in the commodious kitchen which Bureau 
staff generously shared with us, we moved to a 
classroom with Cameron Henderson, meteorologist, who 
provided us with maps of Australia indicating sea level 
pressure and satellite imagery for 4.00 a.m. that morning. 


After listening to us discuss these with each other, he 
addressed our knowledge gaps. 


Cameron was an excellent teacher and he extended our 
knowledge, taking us to places we had not dreamed of. 
The mysteries of the Southern Oscillation Index, Coriolis 
forces, jet streams, upper level troughs, hurricanes and 
other weather events were discussed in detail. 


Cameron showed us the Interactive Weather and Wave 
map on the BOM website, which contains much of 
interest. He explained Rossby waves, a new concept to 
all of us. The movements of these giant meanders in 
high altitude winds drive much of global weather. 


It had been expected that an hour and a half of his time 
would be ample, but our questions and Cameron’s 
fascinating answers took the full two hours he had 
allocated. He told us he had enjoyed speaking to such an 
‘interested audience’! 


Many thanks to the Bureau and its friendly and skilled 
staff, who most generously gave us their time and 
expertise. 


June-July bird observations—some highlights 


The annual winter wader count aims to monitor 
populations of migratory shorebirds which are spending 
the winter here whilst the majority of birds have returned 
on their epic flight back to the Siberian tundra to breed. 
Comprising mostly young birds needing a season or two 
to mature, numbers are usually low. This year proved 
very lean for most shorebirds with a smattering of 
Red-necked Stints, a lone Bar-tailed Godwit, some 
Common Greenshank and a low number of east-west 
migrating Double-banded Plovers. However, since the 
inclusion of all wetland species into these surveys, we 
can report an Australasian Bittern at Hospital Swamp, 
Kelp Gull at Sand Island and fabulous numbers of 
ducks, including Pink-eared Duck, Blue-billed Duck 
and Freckled Duck among the many species recorded 
across the Bellarine Peninsula wetlands. The lakes to 
the west of Geelong and north of Colac were also 
surveyed, revealing good duck populations, and 
reminding us that these lakes are well worth exploring for 
birdlife. 


A wonderful and very urban avian phenomenon has 
been enjoyed by a few, with Australian Hobbies darting 
in and around traffic close to dusk in central Geelong 
chasing House Sparrows and Common Starlings. 
Records this month illustrate how widely the Hobby has 
been recorded by our committed observers. Grey 
Goshawk, Brown Goshawk, Collared Sparrowhawk, 
Little Eagle, Whistling Kite, Spotted Harrier, 
Wedge-tailed Eagle, White-bellied Sea-Eagle, 
Black-shouldered Kite, Black Kite, Brown Falcon, 
Nankeen Kestrel and Black Falcon (after an absence 
from our records) all feature this month and from 
numerous habitats across the region, illustrating how rich 
our raptor diversity is this winter. It is interesting to note 
successful autumn/winter breeding events of several 
raptor species in response to the mouse plague to the 
west of Geelong. 


John Newman & Craig Morley 


Blue-winged Parrots utilising the drier plains have been 
noted this winter, and the under-reported Brush 
Bronzewing at Fairhaven was unperturbed by the close 
proximity of the observers. Our widespread Cattle 
Egrets have been noted associating with a variety of 
livestock with some observations from paddocks devoid 
of stock. White-necked Herons continue to draw 
attention with their stately poses in wetlands, paddocks 
and sodden roadside verges. 


The classic winter birds moving into more open habitats, 
such as Flame Robins and Gang-gang Cockatoos, 
have been duly noted. Early indicators of breeding have 
been a feature this month. Common Blackbirds briefly 
singing in sub-song at dusk and in full voice in the crisp 
morning air at the winter solstice, and White-plumed 
Honeyeaters in courtship flight were reported. More 
predictably, Little Raven and Australian Magpies were 
building nests. 


The Bassian Thrush, with cryptic plumage, is always a 
treat. The wet deep forests of the Otways have proved 
bountiful for Pink Robin, Olive Whistler and Forest 
Raven in recent weeks. Cryptic birds such as Southern 
Emu-Wren and Speckled Warbler continue to be seen 
in their preferred habitats of the wet tussocks of Lake 
Connewarre and the dry woodlands of Long Forest 
respectively. 


Thanks again to all our keen observers. Your records 
continue to build our picture of the birdlife of the Geelong 
region. Submit your records to the GFNC website: 
https://www.gfnc.org.au/observations/bird-observations Or 
directly as complete lists or incidentals to eBird Australia 
http://ebird.org/content/australia/ 

Please remember you can learn more about the 
distribution of birds in our region, and beyond, by 
searching species from the Explore data tab at 
http://ebird.org/content/australia/ 
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Fauna report 


There is a wide range of observations this month, from 
bats to whales, skinks to Tiger Snake, as well as a 
couple of fish that are worth recording. We tend to 
overlook fish and other fauna in our reporting, yet they 
are an integral part of the wildlife that inhabits the region. 


The sighting of bats flying over the trees at Eclipse Creek 
throughout June is an interesting record—they were not 
heard calling so they may not have been the White- 
striped Freetail—and since they are said to be migratory, 
they are unlikely to still be here in June. 


A couple of whale sightings are welcome. Both Southern 
Right and Humpback seem to be increasing their 
populations after a long period of abuse. 


Spotlighting is a great way to find some of the more 
elusive creatures and the report of Yellow-bellied Gliders 
in the Otway Ranges is good news. It was this species 
that terrified William Buckley —on the first night in the 
Otway Ranges with his newly-found friends he recorded: 


Herps 


Spotted Grass Frog 30/06/17 
09/07/17 
13/07/17 
13/07/17 
13/07/17 
09/07/17 
18/07/17 
19/07/17 


Common Froglet 


Victorian Smooth Froglet 


Brown Tree Frog 09/07/17 


Marbled Gecko 
Eastern Three-lined Skink 
Metallic Cool-skink 


Tussock Skink 
(P. pagenstecheri) 
Tiger Snake 


Little Whip Snake 


Tiger Snake skin from Corio 
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01/07/17 
13/07/17 
02/07/17 
13/07/17 
13/07/17 


28/06/17 


13/07/17 
13/07/17 





Trevor Pescott 


| remember | had no sleep that night for my fire attracted 
the notice of the wild dogs and opossums, whose horrid 
howls and noises were such as to render sleep 
impossible. The cries of the latter were like the shrieks of 
children, appearing at times to be over me, and at others 
close to me. 


Since we now have an additional four movement- 
activated cameras, perhaps we can do more surveying 
of the nocturnal Otway fauna without the discomfort of 
night-time walking, even though this is most enjoyable. 
We know all too little of the abundance of the small 
mammals, particularly the arboreal species. Cameras 
are ideal for recording them. Colin Cook and the Friends 
of the Brisbane Ranges have been successful using 
cameras in their area of interest. 


The sighting of two Sambar at Lake Connewarre by Guy 
Dutson is of concern. They have not been recorded here 
previously, nor are they welcome. In forest areas east of 
Melbourne they are creating a major headache for 
conservation due to their highly destructive impact on 
the natural environment and farmland. 


Ocean Grove Nature Reserve: blackish 
individuals under a log. 

Floating Islands Reserve. 

Little River Ripley Reserve: under tiles. 

Corio Grasslands: under tiles. 

Lees Bridge, Balliang: under tiles. 

Floating Islands Reserve: heard calling. 
Balyang Sanctuary: heard calling. 

Yaugher: heard calling during the day from near 
the waterhole. 

Floating Islands Reserve: heard calling. 
Belmont: small individuals under a towel 
pressed against a north-facing wall. 

Little River Ripley Reserve: under tiles. 

Point Lonsdale: under debris in Kikuyu grass, 
across the road from brackish wetlands. Slow 
but moving after a freezing night. 

Corio Grasslands: under tile, small with a 
regenerating tail. 

Corio Grasslands: found a sloughed skin about 
1 m long, identified by scale count. In tile survey 
area. 

Inverleigh Common: under a log off Woolbrook 
Track. Small, about 20 cm long. 

Corio Grasslands: under tile. 

Little River Ripley Reserve: under tile. 





Rakili among the reeds at Breakwater Bridge 
Photos: Trevor Pescott 


Mammals 


Platypus 
Short-beaked Echidna 
Dusky Antechinus 
Koala 


Common Brushtail Possum 


Yellow-bellied Glider 


Sugar Glider 


Eastern Grey Kangaroo 
Swamp (Black) Wallaby 
Microbat sp. 


Rakili (Water Rat) 


House Mouse 


Swamp Rat 
Brown Rat 
Red Fox 


Sambar 


Brown Hare 


Humpback Whale 


Southern Right Whale 


Other fauna including invertebrates 


Common Galaxia 
Southern Pygmy Perch 
Southern Saw-shark 


06/07/17 


09/07/17 


09/07/17 


15/07/17 


10/06/17 


15/07/17 


26/05/17 
10/06/17 


09/07/17 
09/07/17 
05/06/17 


30/06/17 
09/07/17 
13/07/17 


09/07/17 
13/07/17 
13/07/17 


22/07/17 


15/07/17 


05/07/17 


14/07/17 


07/07/17 
07/07/17 
06/06/17 


Newtown: swimming upstream in the Barwon 
River down from Queens Park bridge. 

Floating Islands Reserve: diggings noted. It may 
be too cold at present for echidnas to be active. 
Floating Islands Reserve: see separate report. 
Otway Ranges: 3 heard and 3 seen during 
60-minute spotlighting on the GOR Walk at Eliott 
River near Marengo. 

Eclipse Creek, Meredith: climbing between 
trees, appeared clumsy when compared with the 
gliders. They were in the same tree. 

Otway Ranges: heard calling during 60-min. 
spotlighting on the GOR Walk at Elliott River 
near Marengo. 

Brisbane Ranges, Sth Steiglitz Rd: only a tail 
found —Powerful Owl victim? 

Whinray Rd, Meredith: gliders were seen climb- 
ing, resting and gliding between trees 

beside driveway. One seen in dead tree in 
adjacent paddock. They moved then into trees 
beside the road where the Brush-tailed 
Possums were seen. Seen again on 26/06/17 in 
the same area. 

Floating Islands Reserve: many seen. 

Floating Islands Reserve: one seen. 

Whinray Rd, Meredith: flying over lane and road, 
seen but not heard, at 5.40-6.00 p.m. 11°C, 
light wind. Seen again on 11/06/17 and 
17/06/17, each time just on dusk. 

Breakwater: in the Barwon River just below the 
breakwater, morning and afternoon. 

Floating Islands Res: caught in Elliott. 

Corio Grasslands: many have complex nest-and 
-burrow retreats under the tiles. The nests are 
made of dry grass. 

Floating Islands Res: caught in Elliott. 

Corio Grasslands: a small individual road-killed. 
Fyansford: road-killed on Ring Rd about 300 m 
north of the Barwon River. 

Lake Connewarre: very large and bulky, 
probably 1.3 times the height and 2.5 times the 
body mass of Fallow Deer, dark brown without 
spots or markings, relatively long tail. The male 
had large antlers with no flattening and several 
tines. 

Black Rocks: in the reserve beside the bike 
path, off Black Rocks Rd. 

Pt Addis: about 450 m offshore, swimming 
easterly. Blowhole noted as quite wide. Hump in 
front of small dorsal fin. White on underside of 
tail flukes. Seen by a group of GFNC members 
who were at Pt Addis area searching for fungi. 
Jan Juc: at 12.00 p.m., slowly heading west 
about 300 m offshore. 





Pirron Yallock Creek: found and released alive. 
Pirron Yallock Creek: found and released alive. 
Barwon Heads: about 90 cm long, beached and 


still alive. Transferred to calmer water upstream. 
Wasn't seen again so hopefully it made a full 
recovery. 





Observers: BL Barry Lingham, CFr Chrissy Freestone, GA George Appleby, GD Guy Dutson, GFNC Geelong Field 
Naturalists Club, GGt Geoff Gates, HS Helen Schofield, LB Lance Breguet, MGI Maddie Glynn, TP Trevor Pescott, 


WCo Wendy Cook. 
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Floating Islands Reserve fauna survey 
6-9 July 2017 


Location 

The Floating Islands Reserve is situated 20 km west of 
Colac in the Stony Rises. It is north of the Princes 
Highway and has Hawks Nest Road on its eastern side. 
North and west boundaries are farmland. It covers 84.3 
hectares. It is managed by the Port Campbell office of 
Parks Victoria. 


Weather 
Initially fine, cold (6°C), with a full moon, then overcast 
with some rain, wet underfoot. 


Elliott traps 

Forty small Elliott traps were set in three transects viz. 
E1-10 around a rocky knoll close to Hawks Nest Road 
near the northern boundary of the reserve. 

E11-20 across a rocky barrier west of the first transect. 
E21-40 on the edge of a rocky barrier around a peat-bed 
flat behind the site of the farm cottage near the western 
boundary of the reserve. 


Results 

E1-10 and E11-20 caught a large number of House Mice 
Mus musculus. Over the three nights that the traps were 
in place a total of 15 mice were caught—6 on the first 
night, 6 on the second night and 3 on the third. Since the 
traps were not re-set after an animal had been caught, 
there were 42 trap-nights giving a trap success rate of 
38%. 


07/07/17: E37 Dusky Antechinus A. swainsonii, female 
with 2 tiny pouch young, wt. 48 g 

08/07/17: E34 Dusky Antechinus, female with 2 tiny 
pouch young, wt. 39 g 

09/07/17: E21 Swamp Rat Rattus /utreolus, female wt. 
123 g 

E22 House Mouse. 

E24 House Mouse. 

E36 Dusky Antechinus, female with 2 tiny pouch young, 
wt. 47g 


Incidental search 

Some sheets of the roofing iron lying on the ground near 
the cottage were checked; however only Spotted Grass 
Frogs were found. It seems likely that the ground 
immediately under the sheets was too cold and damp for 
reptiles to be using them as a winter hibernating site. 


Comments 
The Dusky Antechinus has the potential to carry up to 
about eight young, so the presence of only two in each of 


Trevor Pescott 
for the GFNC Fauna Survey Group 


the females we caught is disconcerting as it seems 
insufficient to sustain the population. According to 
Menkhorst in Mammals of Victoria, and again in A Field 
Guide to the Mammals of Australia, mating occurs in July 
or August. However, we have found on the current 
survey, and those held at the Floating Islands Reserve on 
previous occasions, that young are born in late June, or 
in the first week of July. 


The abundance of House Mice in the eastern area off 
Hawks Nest Road is a Surprise, but it may be due to the 
presence of farming activities on adjacent properties. The 
nearest farm to the ‘Cottage’ site is on the opposite side 
of the highway, a considerable distance from the trapping 
area. 


Fauna list 


Short-beaked Echidna 
Dusky Antechinus 
Eastern Grey Kangaroo 


Some diggings noted. 
Three caught. 
Many seen during the survey. 


Swamp (Black) Wallaby One seen. 

House Mouse Many caught. 

Swamp Rat One caught. 

Fallow Deer One seen near the Cottage site. 


Common Froglet 
Spotted Grass Frog 


Many heard calling. 


Several under sheets of roofing 
iron near cottage. 


Brown Tree Frog Heard calling. 


Thanks 

Again, we record our appreciation to Parks Victoria for 
permission to carry out the survey at the Reserve. This 
continues to build our understanding of this fascinating 
area. 


Thanks to Shona, Frances, Barry, Tony, George and 
Tracey for help in setting, checking and collecting the 
traps in this cold winter weather. 


References 

Menkhorst, Peter W. (ed.) (1995). Mammals of Victoria: 
Distribution, Ecology and Conservation. OUP, Mel- 
bourne. 

Menkhorst, Peter, and Frank Knight (2011). A Field guide 
to the Mammals of Australia. (Third edition.) 
OUP,Melbourne. 


All trapping is carried out in accordance with our DELWP permit 10007876 and WSIAEC approval 23.15 
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Juvenile Black-shouldered Kites, Karaaf Wetland. 


Photos: David Boyle 


July General Meeting report 


Mycorrhizal associations of Australian native plants, John Dearnaley 


Dr John Dearnaley delivered a talk to the July General 
Meeting and then extended our knowledge further at a 
field trip to the Anglesea area. John is an Associate 
Professor in Cellular and Molecular Biology at the 
University of Southern Queensland, Toowoomba. He is 
also President of the Australasian Mycological Society, 
so he was well able to explain the intricacies of the 
fascinating connections between plants and fungi. 


Mycorrhizal fungi have a symbiotic relationship with 
plants. The true importance of this relationship has only 
recently been fully understood. Through DNA analysis of 
plant and fungi, the vital role played by the fungi is slowly 
being discovered. Fungi mycelium is formed from many 
hair-like hyphae that can come into contact with plant 
roots. In some fungi, the hyphae can help decompose 
dead vegetable matter. These fungi are an important 
part of ecosystems, but they are not mycorrhizal. 


It has been estimated that more than 80% of plants have 
a relationship with mycorrhizal fungi. The hyphae of 
these fungi species are essential to the plants as they 
provide a transport mechanism that allows the flow of 
nutrients from the soil to the plant roots. The fungi also 
help protect against pathogens within the soil. In return, 
the plants supply carbohydrates to the fungi, allowing it 
to grow. Hyphae of some species of mycorrhizal fungi 
surround the plant roots to allow transfer of 
carbohydrates, water and nutrients. Other species have 
hyphae that actually penetrate the roots and into the 
plant cells. 





Russula clelandii (Purple Brittlegill) *** 


*** Denotes mycorrhizal taxa 





Russula persanguinea (Red Brittlegill) *** 


Barry Lingham 


Many of the most important plants used by humans, 
including cereal crops, rely on mycorrhizal fungi. Most 
Australian eucalypts require a mycorrhizal association. 
Fruiting bodies of mycorrhizal fungi such as Amanita, 
Cortinarius and Russula species are commonly seen in 
local forests. The fruiting body is really only a small part 
of fungi which consists mainly of the mycelium. 


Hyacinth Orchid species do not photosynthesise, so they 
rely on food from other plants. To obtain the food, these 
orchids use the mycelium of mycorrhizal species to 
transfer food from host trees such as Messmates. Most 
orchid species also have a species of mycorrhizal fungi 
they associate with. On our field trip, John noted many 
local species that are known mycorrhizal fungi. 


John’s research includes methods to improve crop yields 
by better management to boost the amount of useful 
mycorrhizal fungi in the soil. Research into the ecological 
complexity and vital nature of the relationships between 
plants and fungi is an emerging field. As field naturalists, 
we gained an insight into how the role played by 
mycorrhizal fungi underpins the ability of most plants to 
be able to grow and produce the energy for life on earth. 


We were privileged to have someone with John’s 
knowledge and teaching skills to help us understand 
more about these amazing relationships. 





B 
Eo 


il 


Russula flocktoniae (Orange Brittlegill *** 


Photos: Lorraine Phelan 
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Photos: Lorraine Phelan 


Laetiporus portentosus (White Punk) 


Mycenastrum corium (Tennis Puffball) Omphalina chromacea (Yellow Navel) 
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GFNC monthly excursion 


Otway Campout—Forrest area 
Friday 18—Sunday 20 August 


The Fauna Survey group will be conducting surveys over this weekend (see full details p.12). Members are invited 
to participate in the surveys and three other activities. 


The various activities could be done as day trips or you may wish to stay for overnight or the whole weekend. 
A variety of accommodation is available in the Forrest area. Camping or cabins are available at Forrest Caravan 
Park. Barramunga Cabins have hosted GFNC members in the past. There are also many B&B establishments. 


Itinerary: 


[mmm mavae O 
[C ioana [wesmoen O O 


Stevenson’s Falls (Friday 1.00 p.m.)—An easy return walk of about 2 km along the Gellibrand River to the falls. 

5 km south of Forrest, at Barramunga, take the Upper Gellibrand Road for about 5 km to Stevenson’s Falls 
Campground. Cross the bridge and follow to the end of the road (about 1.5 km) to the meeting place at the car park 
area. 


Lake Elizabeth (Saturday 11:00 a.m.)—Take Blundy Street (opposite Forrest Brewery), then right into Station 
Street and left onto Hennessy Crescent /Kaanglang Road (Lake Elizabeth is signposted). Cross the river and follow 
Kaanglang Road for about 3 km to the turn off to Lake Elizabeth. Turn left and follow the winding road to the 
carpark at the end. 


We will explore the area around the camping ground, have lunch at the picnic ground and then complete the 4 km 
circuit walk (Some steeper sections) around Lake Elizabeth in the afternoon. 


West Barwon Dam (Sunday 11:00 a.m.)—The road into the West Barwon Dam is approx.1 km south of the For- 
rest township. Turn left and take the road to the picnic area car park . 


We will take a walk through the wetter forest (about 1.5 km) and then have lunch at the picnic area. After lunch, we 
will walk along the dam wall and then follow the Barwon River downstream before returning (about 3 km). 


Bring: Lunch, drinks, snacks. Wet weather gear, hat, binoculars, sunscreen, camera, field guides. 


For more information contact: Barry Lingham 0417 115 109 


2017 Australasian Ornithological Congress (AOC 2017) 
8-11 November, Deakin University, Geelong Waterfront Campus 


Topics span contemporary avian conservation and science. Symposia include focused presentations 

and discussions on seabirds, waterbirds and shorebirds, woodland birds, conservation genetics, evolution of Australian birds and 
avian pathogen coevolution 

Plenary speakers include Dr Allan Burbidge (Department of Parks and Wildlife, WA); Professor Sonia Kleindorfer (Flinders 
University), Professor Alex Roulin (University of Lausanne, Switzerland) and 

Dr Tammy Steeves (University of Canterbury, New Zealand). 


The conference dinner will be in the newly refurbished Geelong Cats stadium. 


Note in particular: DEADLINE FOR ABSTRACT SUBMISSION IS 14 AUGUST 
The conference website provides complete information https://aoconference.wordpress.com/ 
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Next fauna surveys 


Otways/Yaugher 


17-20 August 2017 


We will work out from our house at Yaugher —and you are very welcome to 'camp' there overnight if you would like 
to enjoy an open fire after a spotlight walk. We will be setting Elliott traps, cameras and generally investigating this 


part of the Otway Ranges. 


Thursday 17 August: 1.00 p.m. meet at 2210 Forrest-Barwon Downs Road. 


Friday 18 to Sunday 20 August: 8.30 a.m. meet as above. 


Note: Sunday is a general excursion to the Forrest area. 


The meeting place for the fauna survey is the house at 2210 Forrest- Barwon Downs Road, on the west side 
100 m south (towards Forrest) off Boundary Road. The entrance is directly opposite Yaugher Road (which leads to 


the recreation reserve.) 


Please take care entering or leaving the property — traffic coming from Forrest is not easy to see because of a 
sweeping bend in the road. If there is much traffic on the road, turn into Yaugher Road, u-turn at the reserve and 


approach from here. 


ALWAYS check the GFNC weekly program notes in case we have to alter the arrangements due to weather or 


other factors. 


7-10 September: Brisbane Ranges (details will be available in the September edition of the Geelong Naturalist). 


5-8 October: Breakfast Creek/Anglesea Heath. 


9-12 November: Tile check, upgrade at Brisbane Ranges, Wooloomanata, Corio and Ripley. 


7-10 December: Gerangamete. 


(Note: these dates are provisional and may be changed as circumstances dictate.) 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion 


80 Noels Lane Gherang 


Thursday 24 August 2017 
Leader: Pat Streefkerk 


We will revisit the property of Chris Trotter at 
Gherang. 


Meet: 8.30 a.m. at the parking area opposite the Mo- 
riac store on Cape Otway Road. Or meet at 
9.00 a.m. at the property at Gherang. 


Turn left off Cape Otway Road down Gherang Road; 
turn right into Prices Road; turn right again into Noels 
Lane and no. 80 is directly ahead at the end. 


Park on the grass past the old cattle yards. 


Bring: Binoculars, water, snacks etc. to carry for 
morning tea and lunch if you wish to stay on after 
finish at about noon. Sturdy shoes for walking and 
wet weather gear if conditions suggest it on the day. 
There are no toilets, but plenty of bushes! 


Enquiries: Pat Streefkerk 0409 962 660 or 
Craig Morley 5221 4604 
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Boneseed weed pull 


You Yangs 
Saturday 26 August 2017 


Time: 9:30 a.m. — 3:00 p.m. 
Please try to arrive before 10:00 a.m. to aid our work 
plan. 


Where: Follow the GFNC signs on the Great Circle 
Drive to Rockwell Road. 


The gate will be unlocked. Please close again after 
entering as this is normally a restricted road. Proceed 
to the T intersection and park there. 


Bring: Gloves, eye protection (some safety glasses 
may be available if you don't have any), mattock. 


Please wear suitable clothing, long sleeves, trousers 
and robust footwear. Plus, water, morning tea/lunch, 
sunscreen, hat or raingear, depending on the weather. 


Contact: Beforehand, Deborah Evans 5243 8687 or 
Rob Beardsley 5241 1951 / 0455 432 353 


On the day: Rob Beardsley 0455 432 353 


The Wattle will be out, come and enjoy. 
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Coming events 


General Meeting: Members Night and casserole tea 
Plant Group: Meeting, sharing photos and observations 
Bird Group: Bruce Robertson—Pacific Gulls 


Fauna survey—Otways/Yaugher 


Excursion: Forrest area weekend camp 


Conservation group meeting 


Mid-week Bird Excursion: 80 Noels Lane Gherang 


Boneseed pull—You Yangs 


President 

Vice-President 
Immediate Past President 
Secretary 

Treasurer 

Minute Secretary 
Membership Officer 
Committee Member 


Rod Lowther 
Barry Lingham 
Barry Lingham 


Graham Possingham 


Tracey Hinton 
Vacant 
Deborah Evans 


Dean Hewish 
David Boyle 
Deborah Evans 
Lynne Clarke 
Phil Watson 
Craig Jones 
Barry Lingham 


SEPTEMBER 2017 
5 


7-10 
9-10 


12 
17 
21 


28 


General Meeting: Jack Pascoe—Tiger Quoll and other 
research projects undertaken by the Conservation Ecology 


Centre 


Fauna survey 
Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley 


Plant Group: Meeting, sharing photos and observations 
Excursion: Brisbane Ranges 

Bird Group: Richard Chamberlain—Latham's Snipe 

23-24 Angair Wildflower Show 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Bellarine Peninsula - Key 


Biodiversity Areas 


0419 633 960 
5255 4291 
5255 4291 
5243 6997 
5243 9973 


5243 8687 


0409 231 755 
5250 1039 
5243 8687 
0439 390 801 
0429 145 430 
0413 238 179 
5255 4291 


GFNC COMMITTEE 2017-2018 


rod.lowther@live.com 
lingham@tpg.com.au 
lingham@tpg.com.au 
g.possingham@gmail.com 
tracey.hinton@gmail.com 


deborah.evans@deakinco.com 


myibook@iprimus.com.au 
davidboyle48@gmail.com 
deborah.evans@deakinco.com 
alynneclarke@gmail.com 
philvaugwa@gmail.com 
cjones_22@bigpond.com 
lingham@tpg.com.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Bird Group 

Conservation Adviser 
Editor 

Sub-editor 

Geelong Bird Report 
Jerringot Group 

Librarian 

Fauna Survey Group 
Web-master 

Eco Book Group 
General Meeting Minutes 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Convenor 

Cadets 


Craig Morley 
Bruce Lindsay 
Chrissy Freestone 
Deborah Evans 
Craig Morley 

Bela Bard-Brucker 
Lorraine Phelan 
Trevor Pescott 
Dean Hewish 
Lorraine Phelan 
Marilyn Hewish 


Lynne Clarke 
Jeff Dagg 


5221 4604 
5223 2394 
0417 379 033 
5243 8687 
5221 4604 
5243 7072 
5243 0636 
5243 4368 
0409 231 755 
5243 0636 
0409 966 852 


0439 390 801 
0419 551 847 


Submissions to Geelong Naturalist 


craigmorley5@bigpond.com 
brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 
chrissy.freestone@iinet.net.au 
deborah.evans@deakinco.com 
craigmorley5@bigpond.com 
bbardbrucker@gmail.com 
Iphelan@bigpond.com.au 
ppescott@optusnet.com.au 
myibook@iprimus.com.au 
Iphelan(bigpond.com.au 
hewish@iprimus.com.au 


alynneclarke@gmail.com 
gfncadets@gmail.com 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 28 August 2017 


Early lodgement of articles (small & large—maximum 2 pages) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Photographs—appropriately labelled, digital as jpg and slides or prints for scanning—to the editor, 


Chrissy Freestone: chrissy.freestone@iinet.net.au 


GFNC meetings are held in the Geelong Botanic Gardens meeting room, and start at 8.00 p.m. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 


Copyright: 


The Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. aims to make information accessible to a wide audience. 


This publication and its contents are subject to copyright under the laws of Australia and, through international treaties, other 
countries. Generally the copyright in materials in this publication is owned or licensed to the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


Unless otherwise indicated you may copy, distribute, display, or print the material in this publication for your own personal use, for 
non-commercial educational purposes or for non-commercial use within your organisation. You may not alter content and must 
attribute the copyright owner (author) listed on the publication, or the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. where no author is listed. 
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